* “I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
P Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
WVho needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” — Comper. 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 
DOGHOOD., 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH, 

“ Mark whata generosity and courage a dog will put On When 
he finds himself maintained by a man, who to him is in stead 
of a God, or, melior natura; which courage is manifestly 
such as that creature, without that confidence of a better 
nature than his own, could never attain.” — BACON. 

Iwas walking one day in the outskirts of Brook- 
lyn, when I saw two children sitting by the wayside 
with a pretty dog between them. The children were 
rosy and full of health: but the most inveterate lover 
of young olive-branches would have felt no tempta- 
tion to give them a kiss; for their faces were guilt- 
less of water, and their curly locks were burned by 
sun, and faded by rain; and their seanty, dirty gar- 
or, told of sturdy poverty, and unwholesome neg- 

ect. 


It was the “dog-season;” and the dog-man and 


spread a portion over the dog, from whence it was 
just emerging, being tied with a hempen string; and 
both children were straining necks and eyes after 
the cart, half doubtful if the danger were indeed past. 
I walked along slowly, that I might witness the eager 
earessings of the children, and hear their many 
terms of endearment over their dumb friend ; and 
how they jumped and capered about as the dog-cart 
at length disappeared ! Then Ponto, held carefully 
by the hempen string, ran up and down with them. 
One of them went to an old wooden door-step, and 
brought cut a mouldy bone, and gave to the dog; 
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and they shouted and laughed to see him shake and 
gnaw it, as if it were the strangest thing ia the 
world: and so it was; fora minute ago they had 
expected to see him lifted by the ear, his four legs all. 
sticking out, and he tossed into the terrible dog-cart. 
Suddenly, as their young brains comprehended the 
whole danger which Ponto had escaped, they 
smoothed his back pitifully; and both began to blub- 
ber, and hold him tight under their chins. 

I was touched with sympathy, and stopped and 
told them Ponto was a good, dear friend, and they 
did well to love him; and when one of them, grown 
valiant with indignation at the contemplated wrong, 


sprang up and shook a fat, harmless fist in the wake | 


of the dog-cart, I sent a spiteful look in the same 
direction to worry the heart of the dog-man. 

The dog has kept even pace with the civilized 
man. He has been his friend and companion, his 
tool and his helper, from the remotest ages. The 
gentleman has his dog of refined and cultivated in- 
stincts, and the brutal man his cur, — coarse, sneak- 
ing, and uncouth as himself; but in both cases the dog 
is faithful to his master. You may know the condition 
of the man by the aspect of bis dog ; for this animal, 


in the present state of society, owes his qualities less | 


to original instincts than to culture, and assimilation 
toman: hence any neglect or cruelty toa dog is, in a 
degree, nglect and cruelty to man. When the dog- 
official strikes him upon the head, he gives a blow 
to a creature approxunating to human qualities, — 
a blow at a dumb, instinctive perceiver of what is 
high and noble; a worshipper of something majestic 
and royal in his poor eyes: for where?s other animals 
flee from man, or assail him in the stress of their 
hunger and suffering, the dog is but drawn nearer to 
him in such stress, and dies at his feet licking his 
hand. 


No man nor boy should assume the custody of a 


n _ dog who will not minister to his comfort, and suita- 
the doz-cart were slowly receding in the distance. | 


The child most fortunate in length of garment had | poor family surrounded by half a dozen of these 


bly educate him. It is no unusual thing to see a 


animals, — barking, wrangling, half-starved creatures, 


rushing out and yelping at the passer-by: this gives , 


a most unhandsome appearance to a house or neigh- 
borhood ; and good citizens will do well to abate the 
nuisance by helping such people to better ideas 
concerning neatness and order, and better ideas of 
dog-culture. . . . 

I repeat it, no man nor boy should assume the 
responsibility of a dog, unless fully competent to re- 
deem it,— fully capab!e of feeding, grooming, and edu- 
eating him. He must make him all that a dog ean 
be made to be. He must minister to dog-needs. The 


| 
| 
| 


mute appeal to be read in the eye of a neglected, 
haif-starved dog, goes right to the heart of a benevo- 
lent mind. Dogs grow to be like their masters ; and 
Walter Scott's tine dog Maida would sit tor hours 
with his foot and eve upon a book, feeling the keen- 
est literary enjoyment. James Hogg used to say, 
that sometimes, being disinclined to go to the kirk, 
he used to send his dog by way of proxy, who took 
his place in his master’s pew, and looked the minister 
straight in the eye ; “and he never kenned the differ- 
ence.” 

Who ever caught the dog of an alderman “ cutting 
up’? He is always sleek, orderly, and good-tempered. 
See, by way of contrast, that little street Arab, wiry 
and hard-taved, dodging zround corners, hitting the 
boys a clip, and getting himself into continuous 
His dog is as wiry and razged as himself: his tail is 
"caper aio d eurled up; and his bark is sharp, and 
his teeth at everybody's heels. 

I must give you some stories of dogs, which may 
interest the readers of * Our Dumb Animals ;” for I 
hold that a dog is so a part of his owner, that the 
proverb ought to hold good, and every friend to the dog 
ought to make it hold good, “ Love me, love my dog.” 

PATCHOGUE, 


+> 


CRUEL LESSONS. 

We have sometimes wondered to see a helpless 
k'tten or puppy given up to be tortured in a nursery, 
without even an attempt to explain to the children 
the pain they are inflicting, and the duties they owe 
to the helpless. Thus, what might form the most 
beautiful trait in the child’s character is changed to 
a deformity. Instead of learning from the kitten a 
generous consideration for weakness and helpless- 
ness, the little one receives in the nursery the lesson 
of brutal tyranny. 

No parent ought to allow a child the possession of 
any living creature with whose comfort and welfare 
they do not charge themselves. Children are not 
naturally cruel; they are only ignorant and incon- 
siderate. They have no conception of the pain they 
often inflict, even by their loving caresses. A boy, 
too, has in him a sort of wild, uncultured love of 
domination and sense of power, which are no sins, 
but may be made the foundations of great virtue, if 
he be early taught that his strength and power of 
control are given him for the protection of weakness, 
and not for the oppression of it. A boy can use the 
same faculties in defending and helping poor animals 
that he can in oppressing them; and the pets of the 
nursery are valuable for teaching that very lesson. — 
Mrs. it. B. Stowe. 
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A VETERAN CANARY. 


A canary lately died in Rochester, N.Y., eighteen 
ears of age. His owner has written a long account 
of his life, from which we make extracts : — 
“ When I began housekeeping, a —. dear friend 
ve me a fine singing-canary, and, as | have a pas- 
sion for birds, I valued it greatly. When ‘ Quartus’ 
was about a month old, he managed, his cage being 
hung out of doors, to get through the wires out into 
the open air. He was ranging about at his own 
sweet will among the high trees at quite a distance 
from our house, and, being so young, I had no hope 
whatever of regaining him. I looked after him for 
a while, and many of the neighbors manifested great 
solicitude about the affair, especially the boys. The 
next day I was met at the door by some eight or ten 
boys, the foremost among them holding in a firm 
grasp my poor, panting Quartus. Hie said he had 
climbed one of the big trees,and caught him that 
morning : he seemed to feel, and indeed the tribe of 
boys in attendance evidently regarded him, as a sort 
of hero! I took the little fluttering thing out of his 
hand, and asked what compensation I should give 
him. ‘Oh, nothing!’ he said: ‘I don’t want any- 
thing, only I thought it would be such a pity to lose 
him.’ I suspect I thought so too, as I put him back 
among his companions, with the satisfaction that 
comes to one at the recovery of that which has been 


lost. ... 


«“] was accustomed to hang his cage in the folding 
doorway between the two parlors. In the back par- 
lor there wasa stand of flowers by the windows ; and, 
as I opened the cage-door every morning, the bird in- 
variably flew out, and, alighting among the flowers, 
recreated to his heart's content. I had trained him 
so that, when I thought he had been out long enough, 
I would order him home, and he would return at 
once to his cage.” 


YOUTHFUL ADVENTURES. 


“T remember well, one day when a lady friend was 
ealling upon me, the cage doer not being shut, Quar- 
tus, seeing the goodly flowers on my friend’s bonnet, 
winged his way unperceived to her head, and sud- 
denly startled her by that peculiar flutter and whirr 
that indicates the approach of a bird on the wing. 
*Qh!’ she screamed, ‘what is that?’ — ‘It is 
only Quartus mistaking your bonnet for a flower- 

t,’ I quietly replied; and thereupon I commanded 
Fim back to his cage. He obeyed, and the lady 
regained her equanimity... . 

“T used to set his cage in the open window, and let 
him out. He would fly to the very top of the fine 
old forest-trees, and enjoy himself tothe full through 
the long summer-days; but every evening he would 
faithfully and promptly return to his cage to roost 
upon his accustomed perch. .. .One evening, about his 
return-time, 1 happened to be standing just outside 
of the house, and heard a great chatiering and chir- 
ruping up in the trees, and, looking up, saw quite a 
flock of birds in a very excited state, tluttering and 
flying about. Alas, alas! I soon comprehended the 
mischief. The native birds had at last found out 
that dear little Quartus was an alien, and were buf- 
feting him and pecking at him wofully. Quartus de- 
scended hurriedly to the window where his cage rest- 
ed. He was in a pitiable state, his feathers all 
ruffled, one eye completely pecked out. 1 never let 
him renew his rambles after this calamity. 

“In the year 1865 I was absent in Europe for seven 
months. Upon my return I made an early call upon 
the good woman who had boarded Quartus during 
my absence. It was quite affecting to note his ex- 
citement as I went up to his cage and spoke to him. 
Such unmistakable recognition and gladness on his 

art was beautitul to witness. . . . From that time he 
ived a joyous and happy life, rewarding my care of 
him with abundant song.” 


BLINDNESS. 

“ About one year ago his only eye gave out entirely, 
and he became totally blind. I gave him a small 
cage to live in, so that he might the more easily move 
about; and from habit, or the power of smell, he was 
always able to find his seed-cup, and reach any green 
thing or other dainty that 1 inserted between the 
wires. It was a curious sight to see him grope 


around the bottom of his cage to find his water-dish : 
poking his little peak hither and thither until he 
touched it, then, jumping on to its edge, he would 
wash, spattering the water over him in a most whole- 
some fashion. He did this till within a week of his 
death. Of course he could not see his perches; so, 
when on the floor of his cage and wishing to ascend, 
he would fly up at random, sometimes succeeding in 
gaining the perch, but oftener failing; when, how- 
ever, he did succeed, it was amusing to note his air 
of triumph at his success, and his loud chirp of sat- 
isfaction at the feat he had accomplished. I was 
often obliged latterly to lift him up. 

“ He continued in good health, eating and drinking 
well, and cecasionally warbling a little faint song 
very sweetly, as he sat in the sunshine, until the 
morning of the last day of August, when suddenly 
he failed, and on the morning of September 1, he 
lay dead at the bottom of his cage; and his some- 
what remarkable existence of nearly eighteen years 
was ended. 

“ What though this be only the history of a bird ! 
It was a living, intelligent creature, associated with 
my daily experience for nearly one-third of my life. 
One lixe unto those wee things, that, we are assured, 
the Great Father himself heeds and takes knowledge 
of; and I envy not the heart-condition of that hu- 
man being who can read the simplest page of Na- 
ture’s wonder-book, wichout interest, instruction, and 
profit. — Rochester Union. , 


SOUTHERN SPORTS. 


Tue following scenes are presented every day or 
two, in the western quarter of this city. A chicken 
tied by the leg to a stake is the mark; guns loaded 
with any thing, from slugs to small bird-shot, the 
weapons ; and lusty, powerful men are the heroes. 
At fifty yards distance, for ten cents per shot, the 
unfortunate old hen who has grown tough and stringy 
in faithful service is bombarded until the last spark 
of life has been blown out of her; and then her car- 
cass, with all the lead fired into it by less successful 
marksmen, becomes the property of the last shot. 

Even more brutal sport than this was witnessed a 
day or two ago. A fine gander was tied to the stake ; 
and for ten cents per trial, at a distance of eight 
yards, young colored men threw bricks at the bird. 
The first shot barely missed the gander’s head, the 
second shot broke a wing, the third shot struck the 
same wing knocked the bird down, and drew blood. 
A fierce discussion arose as to whether the bird 
could stand or net, its inability to remain erect mak- 
ing it the prize of the man who “ threw that last 
brick.” The gander was relezsed to waddle away. 
This determined the case, and it was again tied. A 
fourth brick broke one leg; but the gander only gave 
a squeak, ard stood on the other. A fifth brick 
knocked the other leg from under it; and a broad- 
shouldered young man seized his prize by the neck, 
swung it round twice, and then hired a friend in 
eae clothes to cut its head off, lest in doing it 
himself the blood would spoil his holiday attire. 

The crowd of rural gamins looked with admiration 
on the skill and prowess of a young athlete who 
with five bricks alone attacked and killed a gander 
safely tied by the leg. — Newbern (N. C.) Republic. 


SmInGcuLaR Story or A WEASEL.— The follow- 
ing story was told to us as being a.positive fact, the 
narrator professing to be one of the workmen who 
witnessed the performance of the said weasel: A 
party of men were prying stone in a field, and found 
under a large rock a nest containing four young 
weasels, which they captured and put to one side. 
Upon the return of the old weasel quite a scene 
ensued. She became very excited, and very angry, 
and at once set off, but soon returned, and, going to 
the little pail containing the drinking-water for the 
men, she spit something in it, and was about to go 
off a second time, when she discovered her nest and 
her young, all alive and unharmed. She immediate- 
ly returned to the pail, and continued jumping and 
pushing at it until it was overturned, thus saving 
the lives of the men she evidently meant to punish 
for 4 destruction of her offspring. — Newbury Tele- 
graph. 


AN APPEAL TO COLORED CHURCHES. 

An earnest lady friend of animals in Georgia has 
printed and circulated the following appeal to the 
colored churches, in the hope of accomplishing a 
much-needed reform : — 

SANDHILLS, Jan. 12, 1873. 

In presenting to your notice, as a subject worth 
of deep consideration, that of “ Humanity to Ani- 
mals,” I believe as much, or more, good can be hoped 
from the result, than under almost any other condi- 
tions; and it is this belief that has prompted us te 
bring it before the colored churches of Augusta, te 
be considered in the light of a law of God, repeated 
again and again in the Book of his divine revela- 
tion. Both in the Old and New Testaments we find 
strongly and repeatedly enjoined upon man to be 
not only “merciful to his beast,” but to be tender 
and considerate of them. The ox is not to be muz- 
zled as he treadeth out the corn; which shows how 
imperative is God’s law, that the ox should have his 
generous share of the food which the great Benefactor 
causes the earth to produce for the benefit of all his 
creatures. Those who run can read this great com- 
mand: share your food with the creature God has 
given you to help make that food, or you transgrese 
a law as binding as any in the Decalogue. In the 
long bitter winter-nights, when your heavenly Fa- 
ther has given you, through the help perhaps of 
your horse, or ox, or cow, a comfortable house, if 
even a log-cabin, do not turn that horse or cow out 
to suffer from the icy blasts, the sleet and rain: cover 
their defenceless heads, bowed down with patient 
suffering. It takes so little to make a shelter for 
them, — a few boards or logs, and earth and leaves. 
If any excuse themselves by saying they cannot afford 
even to do that little, then, by God’s law, no one 
has a right to keep, nor to make work, an animal 
which they cannot teed and protect; for God does 
not require more than can be performed. 

We find in Deuterenomy, 22d chapter and 6th 
verse, a law viven unto Moses for the Children of Is- 
rael, for the care of even the little birds of the air. 
“Tf thou find, as thou walkest by the way, a bird’s 
nest in a tree, or on the ground, and the dam sitting 
upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou shalt not 
take her with her young.” Still more forcible are 
the loving werds of our Saviour: “ Not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without your Father.” All this 
can but prove the Father's great love, not only for 
us, but for all his creatures, no matter how apparent- 
ly insignificant. Think, then, how we must wound 
the tender love of God by ma!treating or neglecting 
in any way the brute creation, besides exposing our- 
selves to his just condemnation by disobeying his so 
oft-repeated laws. Our colored citizens have great 
opportunities for respecting this law, and of showing 
their gratitude for the gift of so valuable an aid in 
their labor. What human servant so patient, so un- 
complaining, as our faithful horse, our mule, our ox. 
They will work for us until they drop in their traces, 
No shams with them, no feigning: nothing but death 
stops their patient efforts to help their masters. 

ow our hearts bleed and sicken at the frequent in- 
humanity we see in our streets: the blows, the angry 
shouts, the poor mouths jerked, the loads they 
stagger under, the torture endured in one day, by 
the animals laboring in the city of Augusta alone, 
God only knows, aid he records it all. 

Then, for his great love’s sake, let us be merciful 
to his creatures. 


How To MAKE A CHRONOMETER OF A CaT.— 
Among the peasantry in China, it is said, they as- 
certain the exact hour of noon by opening the lids 
of a cat’s eyes. At the exact moment of twelve 
o’clock, the pupils look like a black line ; but, as the 
sun descends, it gradually widens to be a pretty 
large oval at sunset. From sunrise to nocn, the pu- 

il is gradually narrowing up to twelve.o’clock again. 
Bo they say half past twelve, one, two, or three, ac- 
cording to the width of the aperture, their accuracy 
depending upon experience. Neither discrediting 
nor assenting to this, not knowing how a cat’s eyes 
may be influenced by solar light in the Central 
Flowery Kingdom, each cne is at liberty to experi- 
ment for himself. 
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AN INFANT IN THE OHIO RIVER. 


RETURNING on a steamer from New Orleans, we 
were especially interested in one lady-passenger, a 
widow, with one child, whose devotion to her infant 
was very touching. Tears stood in the eyes of her 
black nurse as she besought her mistress, “ not to 
love her babe too much, or the Lord would take him 
away from her.” We passed through the canal at 
Louisville, and stopped a few minutes at the wharf. 
The nurse walked out with the child on the guard at 
the stern of the boat, when, by a sudden effort, the 
ehild sprang from her arms into the swift current 
that swept toward the falls, and entirely disappeared. 
The confusion which ensued attracted the attention 
of a gentleman, who hastily asked for some article of 
clothing the child had worn. The nurse gave bim a 
tiny apron she had torn off in trying to retain her 
hold. Turning to a splendid Newfoundland dog that 
was eagerly watching his countenance, he pointed 
first to the apron, and then to the place where the 
ehild sank. In an instant the noble dog leaped into 
the rushing water and disappeared. By this time 
the excitement was intense ; and some persons on 
shore, supposing the dog was lost as well as the child, 

rocured a boat and started in search of the body. 

ust at this moment the dog was seen far away with 
something in his mouth. Bravely he struggled with 
the current; but it was evident that his strength was 
failing, and more than one breast gave a sigh of re- 
lief as the boat reached him, and it was announced 
that he had the child, and it was still alive. They 
brought the child and its preserver on shore. 
With a single glance to satisfy herself that her babe 
was really wag the young mother rushed forward, 
ainking beside the dog, threw her arms around his 
neck, and burst into tears. Not many could view the 
sight unmoved, and as she kissed his shaggy head, she 
looked up at his owner and said, “ O sir, I must have 
this noble dog! I am rich: take whatever you will, 
but give me my child’s preserver.” The gentleman 
smiled, and, as he patted his dog’s head, said, “I am 
very glad, madam, that he has been of service to you ; 
but nothing in the world could induce me to part with 
him.” The dog looked as if he perfectly understood 
what they had said; and, giving his sides a shake, laid 
himself down at his master’s feet, with an expression 
in his large eyes that said plainer than words, “ No, 
nothing shall part us.” * 


PARIS SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


WE have professional wine-tasters and tea-tasters, 
inspectors of timber and stone, weighers, gaugers, 
and surveyors of all kinds, but we have no one spe- 
cially authorized and appointed to examine the meat 
which is offered for sale in the markets, and to see 
whether it is fit to eat or not; no one to examine 
animals on the hoof, or the flesh of animals after they 
are killed. We have many wonderful things in this 
one We have a Patent-office we are proad of ; 
some Pacific railroads, prospective and actual; some 
big hotels and union school-houses ; but we are behind 
the rest of the civilized world in good meats, good 
slaughter-houses, and good modes of slaughtering. 

In Paris nobody has the right to killa hog even. 
All this slaughtering 5s done by the city, in some mag- 
nificent slaughter-house in the north-east corner. 
You will never see or smell any blood there. Itis all 
carried away by running water. Neither to leeward 
nor windward can you detect the slightest disagree- 
able odor. The authorities look out that the ani- 
mals receive no fright, believing it makes the meat 
unwholesome. The animals are first struck senseless 
by an unexpected blow from behind. Then the 
knife isused. Accordingly, you do not hear the usual 
bellowings and squealings. In fact, you might live 
next door to a Paris slaughter-house, and never hear 
a disagreeable sound proceeding thence. — Dover 
Enquirer. 


America is far behind other countries in this mat- 
ter of slaughtering. We shall hope when the abat- 
toir now building at Brighton is completed, that the 


humane customs of our transatlantic brethren will be 
imtroduced. — Ep. 


»For Our Dumb Animals. 
MY OLD GRAY CAT. 
A Former Attaché of Station 1. 
BY BEATRICE. 


SEVENTEEN years together we’ve been, 
My old gray cat! 

The ups and downs of life we have seen, 
My old gray cat! 

Your welcome is ever kind and true ; 

Favors acknowledged with grateful mew ;! 

1 would that many were more like you, 
My old gray cat! 


Your friends*were mine ; my dearest ones thine, 
My old gray cat ! 
Dimpled hands petted your fur so fine, 
y old gray cat! 
My eyes grow misty and overflow, 
As I think of some who loved you so, 
Whose hands lie folded under the snow, 
My old gray cat! 


Are you with power of thought endued, 
y old gray cat? 

Do you remember the fair and good, 

My old gray cat ? 
Do you miss white hands and golden hair, — 
The warm heart-love where you had a share ? 
Do you know where stands the vacant chair, . 

My old gray cat? 


Link of a chain that binds me to life, 
My old gray cat ! 

Alone I war with its woe and strife, 
My old gray cat! 

You ’mind me of happy days gone by, 

Too bright to last, like the rose’s dye. 

“ You will die some day, — and so shall I,” 
My old gray cat! 


ANIMALS NOT GOVERNED SOLELY BY INSTINCT. 
— What is instinct? It is “ the faculty of performing 
complex acts, absolutely without instruction or previ- 
ously acquired knowledge.” Instinct, then, would en- 
able animals to perform spontaneously acts which, in 
the case of man, presuppose raticcination, a logical 
train of thought. But, when we test the observed 
facts which are usually put forward to prove the 
power of instinct, it is found that they are seldom 


conclusive. It was cn such grounds that the song of 


birds was taken to be innate, albeit a very ready ex- 
periment would have shown that it comes from the 
education they receive. During the last century, 
Barrington brought up some linnets, taken from the 
nest, in company, with larks of sundry varieties, and 
found that every one of his linnets adopted complete- 
ly the song of the master set over him, so that now 
these linnets —larks by naturalization —formed a 
company apart when placed among birds of their 
own species. Even the nightingale. whose native 
song is so sweet, exhibits, under domestication, a con- 
siderable readiness to imitate other singing-birds. 
The song of the bird is, therefore, determined by its 
education, and the same thiag must be true as co nest- 
building. A bird brought up in a cage does not con- 
struct the nest peculiar to its species. In vain will 
you supply all the necessary materials; the bird will 
employ them without skill, and will oftentimes even 
renounce all purpose of building any thing like a 
nest. Does not this well-known fact prove, that, in- 
stead of being guided by instinct, the bird learns how 
to construct its nest, just as man learns how to build 
a house ? —* Do Birdsimprove in Nest-building ?” in 
“ Popular Science Monthly” for February. 


An EnGuisu Louis Bonarp. — A will-case, hav- 
ing some points of resemblance to the recent inter- 
esting one following the death of Louis Bonard in 
New York, is now being heard in a London court 
of probate. Thomas Holme, a wholesale rag-mer- 
chant, recently died there, worth over five hundred 
thousand dollars. He left fifty thousand dollars to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and twenty-five thousand to thirteen other 
charitable institutions. 


BIRDS IN WINTER. 


Wuo ever thinks of them? Yet it is just that 
season of the year when they most need our care. 

In the spring and summer they call our attention 
to themselves by their sweet songs and plaintive 
chirps: but now the singers are gone, and only the 
snow-birds, the sparrows, and those that don’t sing, 
are with us. Delightful as it is to hear the birds 
sing in warm, pleasant weather, it is cheering and 
interesting to watch them now, as with a short, sharp 
chirp, they hop around the yard on the snow, picking 
up the crumbs,— if there are any to pick up,— and fly- 
ing up into the trees, watching and waiting for more. 
In New York and other large cities there are thou- 
sands of little sparrows, which are the best, truest, 
I@ast expensive, and most faithful scavengers they 
ever had, cleansing the trees of pest-worms and 
other obnoxious vermin, thereby preserving the 
beauty of the city, as well as promoting its comfort. 
But, since the severe snow-storm, we have heard that 
thousands of these little public servants have died 
of starvation. 

How easy it would have been, and how inexpen- 
sive, if each family had thrown out a few crumbs on 
to the snow or roof for the birds. Nothing would de- 
light the chiidren more than to watch them through 
the windows, as they fly down to eat what is thrown 
to them. And what beautiful lessons they teach 
us of sweetness, faithfulness, and love! They 
illustrate God’s care for us; and by our care for them 
we learn how to do as (sod does, how to be kind, 
thoughtful, merciful, and good. There is no surer 
or better way to engage the attention of children, 
than by calling them to come and see the birds. 
There is no way so good to draw out their generous 
feelings, soften and refine their natures, as by getting 
them interested in the birds, and allowing them to 
feed them every day. It will give them occupation, 
it will develop love for the helpless and needy; it 
will make them tender and kind; it will create noble 
feelings and instincts within them. No one will re- 
fuse the birds a few crumbs, if they only think of 
them. Most of our neglects are the results of forget- 
fulness. Don’t forget the birds this cold weather. — 
Providence Journal. 


4 WOMAN’S TACT. 


A LADY writes, We all know that when a man in 
anger is whipping his horse, and we remonstrate, he 
will sometimes continue with renewed energy, to show 
he will do as be pleases. He had full opportunity 
to do this until the formation of societies for the pro- 
tection of animals; and one had to resort to novel 
means to prevent cruelty. She then relates an in- 
stance where she saw a driver, angry with his horses 
for some fancied offence, about to fash them severely. 
She interrupted him by inquiring the way to a cer- 
tain street, to a certain man’s house, both of which 
she knew very well. But the driver, too gallant not 
to answer the lady’s questions, had opportunity for 
his temper to cool, and restored the whip to its socket 
without striking a blow. 


ANECDOTES. 


Ix Rumney, N.H., a litile dog was repeatedly 
baffled in the attempt to catch a woodchuck as it ran 
in a long drain, making its exit at the other end as 
the dog followed through. He finally brought a 
neighboring dog, stationed him at one end of the 
— then drove the woodchuck through, aud he was 
caught. 

In East Woburn, a large Newfoundland dog lately 
caught a mouse, and carried it about until he found a 
kitten, to whom he gave it. 


Cantye Mart-Carriers.—It is said that the 
officers ef the signal service on Mount Washin 
are trying ‘o teach a dog to carry the mail to and 
from that station. There is a tradition, that, previ- 
ous to the year 1760, the mail between Portsmouth, 
N. if., and Wells, Me., for seven years was regularly 
carried by a dog. The mail was carefully made w 
tied to the animal’s neck, and carried safely thro 
until, at last, on one of his journeys, the fai 
ercature was killed by the Indians. 
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Boston, Hebruary, 1873. 


PRIZES FOR COMVOSITIONS. 

Ovr society proposes to offer prizes again this 
year, open to all the schools of the State, pubic and 
private, for the best composi ions. Subject: * Why 
should animals be kindly treated ?” 

Compositions to be ready on or before March 10, 
Particulars will soon be announced in circulars to 

ANOTHER 

Ovr directors are now discussing the question 
whether we sbull hold another fair next Deceinber. 

A decision wiil soon be made. 


FAIR. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 

Our directors cordially invite all members of the 
Society to attend their monthly meeting, on the first 
Tuesday of each month, at hal!-past ten o'clock, at 
our rooms; also the meetiags of the Executive Com- 
mittee, every Tuesday, at the same hour. By such 
mutual con‘erenees great benefit may be derived. 

COMMENTARIES ON{THE LAW OF STATU- 
TORY CRIMES. 

A very valuable work with the above title, by 
Joel Prentiss Bishop, one of our most emineat legal 
writers, has just been published by Littie, Brown, & 
Co., of this city. It is the first work of its kind that 
treats of cruelty to animals. It will prove very use- 
ful to magistrates in the trial of this class of cases ; 
and we ccmmend it to their attention. 


COMPARTMENT CARS. 

Wuewn the whole facts are known in regard to the 
cruelties of the present methods of stock-transporta- 
tion, and when the people learn what kind of meat 
they are eating, there will be a demand for compart- 
ment-cars or some other method of avoiding the suf- 
fering of the anim sls and the sale of diseased meat, — 
a demand whivh wiil not be disregarded. 

The railroad corporation which takes the initia- 
tive in this refurm will work, as we believe, for the 
interest of their stockholders, and certainly in the in- 
terest of the public health and the public humanity. 

(See a description of one of these cars on page 
277.) 


BAD JUDGMENT OF OWNERS 
ERS OF TEAMS. 


AND DRIV- 


DurinG the late terrible condition of our streets, 
it was paintul to witness the struggles of overloaded 
horses; and it seemed strange to us that their own- 
ers and drivers exercised so little judgment in load- 

ery often the same loads were put upon the teams 
as during “ good going,” when one-half the weight 
would have been all the horses ought to have been 
asked to draw. Hundreds of instances occurred 
where teams were “stalled,” and our agents frequent- 
ly compelled drivers to remove a part of their loads 
before going on. 

Now, it seems to us that the effort to pull one full 
load under such cir-umstances is more wearing to a 
horse than to do a whole day’s work at other times, 
to say nothing of the whipping an inconsiderate or 
eruel driver often resorts to. 

If this be true, it is bad economy in any owner, 
and poor humanity in any driver, who pursues 
this course. 


| 
| 


RESPONSIBLE FOR PBHE 
FIRE. 


GREAT 


Tue charge is still made that our agents forbade 
the use of the horses of the Fire Department, and by 
the consequent delay the fire beeame uncontrollable. 
We publish below an extract from the report of the 
commissioners (Thomas Russeil, Charles G. Greene, 
Samuel C. Cobb, A. Firth, E. S. Philbrick), ap- 
pointed to investigate the cause and management of 
the fire, which we trust will finally relieve us from 


| this severe charge. (The Italics are ours.) 


DELAY FROM WANT OF HORSES, 


During the prevalence of the horse-distemper, the 
Department relied upon hand-power to bring up the 
apparatus ; and this error was one great cause of the 
terrible calamity that befell us on November ninth. 
It is no less our duty to censure this error, because 
rumor has greatly exagzerated the delays caused by 
it. We know that many witnesses of the fire con- 
founded the time that elapsed before the alarm with 
the time that elapsed after the alarm and before the 
arrival of the apparatus; and many added these two 
periods together in making up the charge against the 
department. We know that there is some difficulty 
in using untried horses in drawing steamers ; but it 
was a difficulty which could be overcome, which has 
been overcome in other cases, and was overcome in 
some instances on that very night. The testimony 
shows that volunteers were enrolled in order to faci- 
litate the arrival of engines, and that an order had 
been given to the police, designed to secure a more 
a alarm during the prevalence of the disease. 

Ve admit also that the difference of speed between 
hor:e-power and hand-power is less than the general 
public suppose. But, with all these reasons for miti- 
gating censure, the great fact remains: time was in- 
valuable, and time was lost. The first piece of ap- 
paratus, Hose 2, came as soon as it could have come 
by horse-power. So did the first engine, No. 7. 
These were from the immediate vicinity. Engine 15 
came as fast as it could have come by horse-power. 
Three engines were drawn by horses. But all the 
other Boston apparatus was delayed from three to 
five minutes for the nearest, to forty minutes for the 
most distant. No one can tell what was the cost of 
these minutes to our city. It will not be supposed 
that the horses were dispensed with from motives of 
humanity. It is not denied by any cne, however 
humane, that man has a right to overwork a beast 
in case of necessity, or to work a beast to death, if 
the need be sufficiently great. The horses of the De- 
partment were not used, because they were generally 
unfit to be used, and could not have gone as fast as the 
men did. Excepting, perhaps, a few that were con- 
valescent, and excepting a few that were employed, 
they were rightly left in the stable or the hospital. The 
fatal error lay in not having supplied their places 
with others able to do the work. 


4a 


HOW DUO ANIMALS FIND THEIR WAY OVER 
UNKNOWN ROADS. 

In previous numbers we have published accounts 
showing that dogs, which had been carried by 
ears or vessels from one hundred to four hundred 
miles. had found their way to their old homes by the 
shortest roa(s, seeming by the time oceupied to take 
the direct route. Cats seem to have the same power 
for shorter distances. It is quite certain no man 
without the power of speech or reading could do this, 
By aid of the stars he might get within fifty miles of 
the desired point in going five hundred, but he could 
not go directly home. We have often wished some 
writer would furnish us an opinion on this point. 


Connecticvt has just organized a society. We 
shall publish a list of its officers next month. 

Tue Rhode Island society has had a bequest of 
$1,500. 


IS “‘STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT” EXAG- 
GERATED? 


Boston, Jan. 27, 1873. 

Messrs. D. Lotnrop & Co. Gentlemen, — My 
attention has been called to a review of your one- 
thousand-dollar prize-book, * Striking for the Right,” 
in one of the daily papers; in which the reviewer, 
while speaking with enthusiasm of the story, intimates 
that some of its incidents relative to cruelties to ani- 
mals “ seem incredible, if not impossible.” My opinion 
on this subject, after twice reading the book with great 
care, is, that I need not go beyond our own city and 
surrounding towns for cases far worse than any refer- 
red to in this story. In one case familiar to many,a 
stable full of valuable cattle, in Newton, were starved 
to death by the person havng charge of them, who 
had quarrelled with their owner. In another case, 
at South Boston, the owner having insured the life 
of a valuable horse which had broken its leg, shut it 
up in a back yard, and left it to starve to death, that 
he might get the insurance; and, when our officers 
were called to its relief, it was found lying upon its 
side, and so weak that the fowls were standing upon 
it pecking its sores. Only a few weeks since, some 
one entered the stable of a valuable horse in Chel- 
sea, and cut out its tongue. Only a few days since, 
we convicted a man of pulling out a horse’s tongue. 
I am sure that those who have visited our slaughter- 
houses, and investigated the methods now prac- 
tised of transporting and killing animals; the cruel- 
ties at our cattle-markets; the condition of old 
and almost worn-out horses; and the manner in. 
which many cattle in our country towns are kept 
during long, cold winters, as regards both shelter and 
starvation, will all agree with me, that into this 
volume the author has woven but a very few of the 
many sad incidents of a great story of cruelty and 
crime. I have a deep interest in the success of this 
book, because | believe it to be the most interesting 
one ever written in the English language, teaching 
both children and adults to be kind to dumb ani- 
mals ; and if I had the power I would be glad to put 
it not only into every Sunday-school, but also into 
every home. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the Mass. Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 
INSPECTION OF MEATS, 

Tue “State Board of Health,” in their recent 
report to the Legislature, urge upon its attention 
the importance of having an inspector of animals 
and of meat. They say, in speaking of the meat 
abattoir at Brighton, “ Such inspection is absolutely 
necessary to complete the benefits which the public 
will receive from the abattoir, and needs no argu- 
ment. Whoever buys meat from this slaughter- 
house must in some way be assured that the animal 
was in health when killed. The fresh meat will be 
consumed for the most part within twenty miles of 
Boston; but the salted meats will be distributed far 
and wide. We respectfully ask the Legislature to 
provide for the appointment of an inspector of ani- 
mals and of meat at the abattoir of the Butchers’ 
Slaughtering and Melting Association at Brighton, 
with an adequate salary, to be paid by the State;. 
and that this inspector be under the control of this 
board, since we are by the law made responsible for 
the safe and proper management of the establishment.” 

The Board have supervised the construction of 
this establishment, which has already cost nearly 
$100,000. It will be finished and in operation dur- 
ing the spring. 

We earnestly commend the prcposition for an: 
inspection of meat; and if our readers knew of the 
condition of the cattle and other animals, caused by 
cruel. transportation, they would agree with us, that 
many of them were entirely unfit for human food. 
An inspection would remedy this, because it would 
result in better methods of transportation. 
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MR. BERGH AND THE PUBLIC VEHICLES, 


JupGe of New York recently decided, that 
Mr. Bergh or his officers are not justified in ordering 
the drivers to turn back with a sick or lame herse, 
but that they must simply confine themselves to the 
arrest of the drivers. Thereupon Mr. Bergh issued 
the following order to all the officers under his com- 
mand : — 


**No omnibuses are to be henceforth sent back to the stables 


by the officers of this society; nor shall they recommend the | 
return of fares to the passengers, nor stop any Omnibus unless | 
a horse attached thereto shall be lame, sore, sick, or overloaded, | 


or overdriven, or unnecessarily beaten, or otherwise cruelly 
abused. And, whenever any such vehicle shall be stopped for 
cause, it shall be the duty of the officer of this Society to con- 
fine his action simply to the arrest of the driver; nor take any 
cognizance or control over the horses, omnibuses, or other 
property relating thereto, but, leaving the same where the ar- 
rest is made, conduct the driver immediately before a magis- 
trate, if then sitting, or, if not, then to the nearest police-sta- 
tion, there to be held until the opening of the court, and then 
and there prefer his complaint. And any officer of this Soci- 
ety who shall release a prisoner, or neglect to make complaint 
en the same after making the arrest, shall be forthwith 
scharged froin the service thereof. 


“ JAN. 11, 1873.” 


Mr. Bergh, in a letter to “ The Evening Telegram,” 
says, — 

“In the matter of the omnibus proprietors and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
an expression of the views entertained of it by the 
latter seems eminently proper. Denuded of all sub- 
terfuge and circumlocution, the motion of the plain- 
tiffs is for special exemption from the operations of 
the statute forbidding cruelty to animals. In other 
words, they seek, through the instrumentality of an 
injunction, permission to work their horses at all 
times and seasons, irrespective of their physical con- 
dition, and without other hindrance than their own 


sweet wills, prompted solely by the financial aspect | 
is the court could not and did not | 


of the subject. 


ant, for the simple reason that no such power as — 


afof annulling a law of the State is confided to 
any such officer. . . . All law is presumed to have 
justice for its foundation; and to deny to the humble 
and necessitous vender of small-wares the privilege 
of using his suffering horse while striving to gain a 
support for his perchance still more suffering family, 
and at the same time accord the permission to wealthy 
corporations, is too abhorrent to the American mind 
to be tolerated for a moment. ... The Society is 
enjoined from caring for the property of the plain- 
tiffs, as has hitherto been its humane practice ; and, 
as a consequence of the ruling of the Court, it be- 
comes abandoned in the public thoroughfares, its 
operations being confined to the arrest of tLe driver 
alone. This, so far as the brute creature is concerned, 
is to be regretted ; but there is no help for it. Again, 
by the elaborate and able decision of his honor, * the 
mere driving of a disabled horse directly to its 
stable, nor for exercise proportioned to its condition, 
is not per se a patent case of torturing or torment- 
ing as contemplated by the law, nor are offences 
malum in se, when committed by ignorance or 
mistake, to turn to the prejudice of the prisoner, 
nor, when driving pursuant to orders of their employ- 
ers, when wholly ignorant of the condition of the ani- 
mal.’ But let no one whom it concerns indulge the 
belief that his honor means to imply that the driver 
of an omnibus may, on “discovery or notification that 
there exists a great ulcer under the collar, a leg 
fractured, or a joint dislocated, drive the animal bac 
to the stable attached to the vehicle, or containing 
passengers ; nor that an animal may be exercised by 
the dragging of aload.... 

“ Much stress has been laid on the paucity of convic- 
tions obtained by the Society against these same cor- 
porations. If these proprietors were imbued with a 
proper sense of justice, they would be grateful to it 
for the continual sentinel-like watchfulness which it 
extends over their animals by day and night, and in 
all weather ; nor fail to appreciate its forbearance in 
not pressing to trial the multitude of cases which 
would most assuredly have terminated in con- 
viction when sternly prosecuted.” 

“The Telegram,” in reference to the above, says, — 

“ Philanthropy and humanity in their various phases 
have rarely assumed such practical importance in the 
eye of the New-York public as they are doing at the 
present time. . . . It comes home powerfully to the 


thousands, who, every day of their lives, are compelled 
to witness the indescribably brutal treatment that is 
bestowed upon the horses attached to the public vehi- 
cles. Since the great snow-storm has made the streets 
sloughs of despond, this fact is brought forcibly before 
the people. On many of the lines, teams of four 
horses are used; and, as a consequence, the annoy- 
ances are slight, and of stort duration. But on others 
only two horses are used ; and the sufferings of these 
poor beasts, who, when the track is clear, have quite 
as much to do as they are able, can be imagined. It 
is a piteous spectacle to stand any morning, and watch 
the straining, tottering beasts endeavoring to move 
the colossal weight to which they are harnessed. 
They frequently fall upon the slippery stones, and 
then are treated toa great deal of ridiculous and shock- 
ing profanity by the drivers. Inside, the car is jammed 
with passengers ; while both platforms and all the steps 
are liberally festooned with the living freight. _ It is 
sheer brutality, and there is no excuse for it. .. . There 
is no reason why sixty, seventy, and even eighty people 
are allowed to crowd into one car. The Parisian sys- 
tem ot hanging “ complet”? out when the coach is prop- 
erly filled, should be adopted here.... Mr. Bergh, in 
the main, is actuated by the sublimest of motives ; 
and in this very case of the horses he is decidedly right, 
and should receive the support of all well-thinking 
citizens. The Legislature should completely untie 
his hands, remove all shackles that have been imposed 
upon him, and give him free power to arrest all drivers 
who drive sick or weak horses to an over-crowded 
ear. And we would like to add, that he should also 
have the power to arrest those conductors who load 
their cars down with sixty passengers, by holding 
forth the delusive and chimerical hope that 
‘there’s plenty of room up front.’ ” 


A GOOD MOVEMENT. 
Rey. James FREEMAN CLARKE has projected a 


_ series of meetings at his church, on “ Public Chari- 


ties,” at each of which it is proposed to have present 
some man prominent in the work under considera- 
tion, and to hear such account of the charity with 
whose workings he is familiar as he is able to give. 

The first meeting took place Jan 15, and had for 
its subject, ‘Our Dumb Animals.” 

We copy the following from “ The Daily Globe :” — 

“ The Rev. Dr. Clarke read an essay on the Souls of 
Animals, in which he maintained that animals possess 
intelligent, reasoning and loving souls, and estab- 
lished his position by many instances drawn from his 
own experience. The chief difference between the 
human soul and that of the lower animals, the essay- 
ist maintained, lay in the fact, that man could form 
abstract ideas, while animals had not that power. 


. Animals can reason from fact to fact, but not from 


thought to thought. Again, the end of an animal’s 
life is found in his instinct: the beaver, for example, 
never leaves his special work for another field of ac- 
tion. Whether the souls of animals are immortal 
is a mooted question ; but it was the speaker’s opinion 
that animals would live in another and a higher 
sphere of being. 

“Mr. George T. Angell, president of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was then 
introduced, and proceeded to give some disagreeable 
but wholesome facts in relation to the cruelty which 
was exercised towards the one hundred million crea- 
tures which are yearly slaughtered for food in this 
country. It was the object of the scciety which he 
represented to effect a reform, not only in the trans- 
portation, but in the slaughtering of animals. Under 
the present system, great injury had resulted to the 
public health ; since there was a retribution for cruel- 
ty to animals, which fell upon the superior race in 
many ways. In Europe, by: the influence of these 
societies, the work of providing meat for the public 
was carried on in a much more humane and healthy 
way than in the United States; and the audience 
was urged to assist the Society in creating a better 
state of things in this country. After the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Angell’s remarks, questions were put as 
to the practical workings of the Society, which were 
answered to the satisfaction of those present.” 


CASES INVESTIGATED. 
BY BOSTON AGENTS IN JANUARY. 

Wnuote number of complaints, 75: viz., for driv- 
ing when lame and galled, 25; beating, 6; over- 
loading, 13; torturing, 9; overdriving, 1; fail ng 
to provide food and shelter, 6; general cruelty, 14; 
bad condition of stieets,1; remedied without 
prosecution, 50; not substantiated, 7; not found, 6; 
under investigation, 3; prosecuted, 9; cony.cted, 
6; pending trial, 2. Animals killed, 16. 

RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 

[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once ; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors 
are requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 

MemMBERS AND Donors. 

Mrs. Josiah Quiney, $5; Hon. David Joy, $10; 
Miss Susan E. Dow, $10; Henry G. Fay, $5; Mrs. 
Thomas Cole, $10; Miss M. B. Heath, $5; Mrs. C- 
P. Curtis, $5; Samuel S. Pratt. $5; Miss Abby L. 
Faulkner, $5; Mrs. George Winslow, $5; Mrs. 
Eliza Winslow, $10. 

Sussoripers, ONE Eacu. 

Benj. F. Steveus, Joseph M. Gibbens, J. D. Ma- 
son, M. D., Mrs. B. L. Stearns, Miss Matilda Goddard, 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, Stephen Clapp, Miss H. L. 
Brown, Mrs. S. M. Hunt, Mrs. Daniel L. Kimball, 
Mrs. William P. Brazer, Mrs. Luther Sawyer, Mrs. 
Cyril French, Mrs. A. L. Brooks, Mrs. A. Era a 
Mrs. S. M. Colton, Mrs. A. S. Spencer, Mrs. N. J. 
Weir, Mrs. Aaron Blanchard, Mrs. Stetson, Miss 
Eliza Mirriam, Mrs. Jane Ha'e, Mrs. Mary Pinchon, 
Mrs. Rebecea A. Baleom, I. W. Blake, Mrs. Dalton, 
Mrs. Benjamin Lang, Miss 8S. W. Stevens, Downing 
Vaux, Augustus A. Starkey, Mrs. J. R. Goodnow, 
I. M. Sanford, Mrs. R. W. Cushman, Samuel Little, 
Ebenezer Francis, Ira C. Pierce, John C. Fernald, 
Geo. M. Whittle, S. B. Sumner, Miss Gertrude Col- 
lins, Horatio Wood, Mrs. A. G. Cochrane, J. H. Put- 
nam, Miss H. L. Wister, Misses Thompson, Harry M. 
Thompson, Miss C. Albert, Miss Minot, Mrs. Prescott 
Fisk, Clarence C. Lynch, Miss Louira W. King. M. 
R. Steele, Charles P. Curtis, jun., O. Emerson Rice, 
Col. E. P. Emerson, Miss E.iza E. Simmons, Miss 
Louise Knapp, Miss Georgianna Cheron, Alexander 
Hill, Allie Vose, Mrs. Camilla B. Hoyt, Mrs. Charles 
Holmes, F. A. Boswell, Joseph Goldthwait, Miss 
Emily A. Hunt, W. M. Ladd, Miss Gray, $6; Penn- 
sylvania Society, $50; Rev. J. M. Finotti, $2; 
Flushing Society, $50; Ladies’ Humane Society, 
Buffalo, $50; O. Emerson Rice, 50 cts. 

Fines. 

From Justices Courts :— Rockport, $10; Marl- 
borough (3 cases), $25. 

Police Courts: — Gloncester, $10; Cambridge, 
$5: Boston (8 case*), $75. 

Superior Court, Middlesex County (2 cases), $52. 


Maxine Happy. — A poetical writer has 
said, that some men move through life as a band of 
music moves down the street, flinging out pleasure 
on every side through the air, to every one, far and 
near, that can listen. Some men fill the air with 
their strength and sweetness, as the orchards in Oc- 
tober days fill the air wih the ripe fruit. Some 
women cling to their own houses, like tue honey- 
suckle over the door, yet, like it, fill all the revion 
with the subtle fragrance of their goodness. How 
great a bounty and blessing is it so to hold the royal 

ifts of the soul that they shall be music to some, 
ragrance to others, and life to all! It would be no 
unworthy thing to live for, to make the power which 
we have within us the breath of other men’s joys, 
to fill the atmosphere which they must stand in with 
a brightness which they cannot create for them- 


selves. 


O LOVE! so hallowing every soul 
That gives thy sweet flowers room, 
Wherever nursed by ease or toil, 
The human heart takes bloom! 
Whittier. 
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Children’s Bepartment. 


IT MAY BE FUN FOR THE 
DOGS. 


Dp any of our young readers ever 
see a dog running through the street 
with a tin-kettle tied to his tail? If 
so, were the boys chasing, and hoot- 
ing, and throwing stones at him? 
Were they laughing and enjoying 
the sport? Perhaps they did not 
think how the dog was worried and 
frightened, and how much pain he 
felt by the tightness of the cord 
around his tail, and by the bouncing 
of the pail, sometimes striking him 
on the back, and sometimes catching 
against a lamp-post or wagon-wheel, 
and throwing him down. In the 
picture, the artist endeavors to show 
how it would be when the boy and 
the dog change places. 


FLYING MUSIC-BOXES. 


“ Hotto!” said Will Burke and 
Charles Flynn to Jamie. “Come 
along with us: we are going to have 
fun ; we have got our pockets full of 
stones, and we are going to kill birds 
with them. It is the best fun in the 
world.” 

Now, Jamie was a thoughtless lit- 
tle fellow ; and when another boy 
asked him to do a thing, at it he 
went at once, without so much as 
thinking whether it was right or not ; 
so he filled his pockets with stones, 
and began running and shouting 
with the other boys. 

“ Hollo! there’s a chirping bird,” 
said one: “I'll hit him.” “ Look at 
that robin,” bawled another: “send 
a stone at him.” I am happy to say 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
OUR CROWS. 
BY ASA B. STANLEY, AGE FIFTEEN. 
Axout four years ago we had four 


_ erows. One of them got his leg hurt 
when he was young, and he never 
_ got over it. To make his case worse, 
one of our fowls put out his left eye. 
Tame crows are always sure to meet 
with a good many mishaps. They 
all had a great partiality for the 
flower-garden, where they busied 
_ themselves a good part of the time 
in picking off the nasturtium and 
| portulaecca blows. When my aunt 
went to pick peas, as is her habit, 
she was accustomed to carry one om 
her head, another on her shoulder, 
and the rest flew after. They were 
excessively fond of mischief. If 
there was a choice flower in the gar- 
den, they were pretty sure to pick 
it to pieces. Crows are more saga- 
cious than any cat or dog I ever 
saw. One summer’s day my aunt 
and some friends were invited to a 
party a mile from home: when they 
| got there they found all four of the 
| crows there; this was quite a sur 
prise-party. We got a young crow 
last spring, and he stays with us 
now. He will follow me every- 
where. In the potato-digging sea- 
son he would follow me to the field, 
and, sitting upon the edge of the 
basket, pick out the small potatoes 
and bury them. He was the terror 
of the chickens in the summey and 
took great pleasure in frightening 
them by flying as near their backs as 
he could without touching them. In 
one thing especially does he display 
his eowiadae: when it is about time 


| 


for school to close at night, he gets 
upon a hill from which he can see 
the schoolhouse, and when the schok 
ars come out he comes to meet me. 
He will come into the house, catch 


that these boys missed their aim generally; for their 
intentions were much worse than they had skill to 
execute.... 

Now, Jamie’s mother had been sitting at her win- 
dow watching the whole affair; and she stood up, 


-and called ina very quiet way, “ Jamie, come up 


here : I have something to show you.” 

Jamie went up to his mother’s room, all panting 
and hot, and began, “ Mamma, what do you want to 
show me?” She washed his heated face and hands, 
and then tock from a drawer a small black box 
which she wound up with a key like a watch-key. 
As soon as the box was set down, it began to play a 
most beautiful tune, and Jamie was astonished and 
delighted. 

What a curious box!” said he. Who made 
it ” 

“T do not know,” said his mother; “ but why do 
you think it is curious?” 

“ Why, it is curious to see a musical instrument 
shut up in such alittle box. Why,I could carry this 
about in of pocket. I wish it was mine: I'd set 
it going, and put-it in my pocket some day; and 
thea I would the 


“ But,” said his mother, “ if you think it is strange | 


to see a musical instrument put in a little box, what 
would you think if I could tell you of one which was 
put in a bird’s throat ? ” 

“ In a bird’s throat!” said Jamie : “ who ever heard 


of such a thing ?” 


“ Well,” answered his mother, “ there is a boy in this 
room who has been listening this morning to a little 
instrument which is inside of a bird’s throat, and 
which can make sweeter music than this box, and 
yet he did not seem to wonder at it at all.” 

Jamie looked wonderingly at his mother. 

“ When you went into the fields, did you not hear 
the linnets and thrushes playing on little instruments 


) 


| in their throats, and making ali surts of sweet sounds ? 
Look now at your little canary-bird hanging in the 
window, and see when he sings how his throat trem- 
bles.” 

“Oh! I know what you mean now,” said Jamie: 
“vou mean my little canary-bird is like a music-box. 
We'll, but what sort of an instrument has he got in his 
throat ? I’m sure | don’t know.” 

‘Why, he has a little, fine, soft flute, that can play 
as many notes as a piano.” 

“A flute in his throat!” said Jamie, laughing. 
“ What a funny thing!” 

“ It is even so,” said his mother. “ The little pipe 
through which the canary-bird plays bis tunes is 
more curiously made than any flute which any 
instrument-maker ever formed, — it is so small, yet so 
perfect. Itis made of elastic rings, and fits into his 
throat so easily as never to interrupt his eating or 
breathing ; and it turns whichever way he bends his 
| head. Now, did you ever hear of any musical instru- 
| ment that was as curious as this?” 

“Well, it is so strange!” said Jamie ; “ I might have 
heard a bird sing a month, and never have thought 
| of all this.”. .. 

“ And yet, Jamie, litile boys go out into the woods 
and fields, which God has filled with beautiful trees 
and flowers, and with hundreds of little happy birds, 
all so curiously and beautifully made, and amuse 
themselves with throwing stones at thea, and killing 
them.” — Young Crusader. 


<or 


IN many parts of Germany, the children have 
formed themselves into societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. In some tewns of France 
whole schools, including teachers and pupils, consti- 
tute such societies. 


up the first thing that suits him, and 
earry it off. My uncle gave him a jacknife, thinking 
he could not carry it; but Jim, after pretending for 
some time he could not get it into his mouth, at last 
took it up and carried it off. He is a great pet, and 
we should be sorry to lose him. 


THE RABBITS WITH SNOW-SHOES. 


Hicu up on the Rocky Mountains, where the 
snow lies deep and white the long year through, 
and the winds blow cold and sharp, live the rabbits 
with snow-shoes, that I want to tell about. 

They are beautiful creatures. Their fur is pure 
white, very soft and warm, and they leap with won- 
derful quickness over the snow. For God, whe 
knew just where their home would be, and how 
they would have to run on top of the deep snow, pro- 
vided them with long, broad feet on the hind legs, 
which are just as good for rabbits as the great, long 
snow-shoes are for men, for they keep them from 
breaking through the delicate snowcrust, or sinking 
in the feathery flakes. 

These wonderful snow-shoes which God made, 
which fit each foot, and which never wear out, serve 
them well, enabling them to run lightly over the soft 
snow where nothing can follow them. No deg cam 
catch them, for he will break through at every lea 
and flounder in the snow-drifts; while the rab 
runs on a broad, smooth pathway over the ravines, 
and through the mountain gorges, where the snow 
lies sixty or seventy feet deep. — Child’s Treasury. 


tor 


“Tsay, friend, your horse is a little contrary, is he 
not?” “No, sir.”—“ What makes him stop then?” 
—“ Oh! he’s afraid somebody’ll say ‘ whoa,’ and.he 
sha’n’t hear it.” 
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mine when a man is overloaded. 
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WHAT IS OVERLOADING, AND HOW PROVED. 


In a recent work by J. P. Bishop, noticed in an- 
other column, we find the following answer to the 
above question, which will prove valuable to magis- 
trates, and interesting to our readers : — 


« The president of the Massachusetts Society for | 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Mr. George 
T. Angell, is a lawyer, who has given great attention 
to this class of cases; and, though he may be sup- 

ed to write in some measure as an advocate, the 
following from him, in answer to the question, 
‘ What is overloading, and how proved?’ will com- 
mend itself to most readers as being, in the main, 
eo an animal be worked until he breaks a 
blood-vessel, or drops dead, before the law takes cog- 
nizance ? Is tho korse to be strained, or worked to 
the extreme limit of his strength, betore such strain- 
ing or working becomes cruelty (that is, before the 
act of his master becomes ‘overloading’) ? Can 
an expert, or any number of experts, say what is the 
limit of strength or endurance of any horse, simply 
by knowing his weiglt? It seems to me that these 
questions can be easily answered. Horses, like men, 
are of different ages, constitutions, temperaments, 
formation, and degrees of strength. One horse, just 
like one man, may be twice as fast, twice as tough, 
twice as strong, as another of precisely the same 
weight; and inasmuch as horses, like men, are liable 
to a great variety of sicknesses, and suffer, just like 
men, from previous overworking, and from heat, want 
of proper rest, food, water, shelter, and care, it fol- 
lows that the same horse, like the same man, may be 
able to perform without injury more labor on one day 
than another. 

¢ Can a thousand experts prove that all men of a 

iven weight or size are equally competent, on every 
i of the year, to perform a given labor? Can 
their testimony establish how much load a iman of 
given weight should carry, and how far he should 
carry it on a given day, without regard to whether 
the man is old or young, sick or well, strong or 
weak, tough or tender, already tired or rested, full- 
fed or starved, or the day hot or cold? And does 
not precisely the same reasoning apply to the horse, 
—that what one horse can do on one day has no 
force in showing what another ought to do on another 
day, unless you show the weather, the age, strength, 
toughness, and bodily condition of the two to be pre- 
eisely similar? I say, then, that it is just as impos- 
sible for any number of experts, knowing only the 
weight or size of a horse, and nothing of his age, 
health, strength, toughness, and bodily condition, to 
establish what is, or is not, overloading him, as it 
would be, knowing only the size or weight of a man, 
and nothing of his age, health, strength, toughness, 
or bodily condition, to establish what is or is not an 
overload for him. 

“ ¢ How, then, are we to determine when ahorse is 
overloaded ? Just exactly and precisely as we deter- 
First we are to 
take his own evidence. Ifa man stops, and says, “ I 
am overloaded, | am working too hard, I feel that the 
task put upon me is too heavy,” that is evidence. So 
when the horse, ordinarily kind and willing to pull, 
comes with a heavy load to a rise of land, and, after 
one or two efforts, stops, and says as plainly as he can 
speak it, “I am overloaded, I ain working too hard, I 
feel that the task put upon me is too heavy,” that’s evi- 
dence ; and there is not a court or jury or man, with 
the heart of man, who will not recognize it as such. 
Besides, the signs of overwork are just as visible in 
the horse as the man. No magistrate or juror would 
have any difficulty in deciding in his own mind whether 
a case to which his attention might be attracted in our 
public streets was or was not a case of cruelty. 

Ts not, then, the testimony of competent, intelligent, 
and credible bystanders, who see how the horse looks 
and acts, and his bodily condition, health, and ca- 
pability to perform the labor required, the best evidence 
that can possibly be obtained? Where can you get bet- 
ter? And when disinteresied and intelligent wit- 
nesses, who are present, and see and hear all that is 
said and done in a given case, voluntarily leave their 
ordinary avocations, and come into court to testify 
that they are fully satisfied that the case is a clear 


case of cruelty, can such evidence be overbalanced 
by that of any number of experts who are not pres- 
ent, see nothing that occurs, know nothing of the 
age, health, strength, or bodily condition of the 
horse at the time, and who base their calculations 
simply upon the avoirdupois weight of the animal ? 
It is perfecily evident, then, I say, that the highest and 
best evidence which any court or jury can ask or possi- 
bly obtain, in a case of overloading, overworking, or 
overdriving, is the evidence of the horse himself, as in- 
terpreted by those present when the cruelty is inflicted. 
“6 Cruelty begins very far short of taking the extreme 
strength of the animal. God has given to men and 
animals an excess of strength, to be husbanded care- 
fully and used occasionally. But to task that 
strength to its full limit unnecessarily is against na- 
ture, breaks down the man or the animal before his 
or its time, and is a cruelty against which men, hav- 
ing speech and reason, may protect themselves, but 
against which animals, having neither speech nor 
reason, like men, must look: to them for protection.” 


COMPARTMENT CARS. 


THE following certificate -has been furnished us, 
showing the result of the shipment of cattle from St. 
Louis to Philadelphia on a car in which they were 
fed, watered, and had rest. It must be very appar- 
ent to every shipper of stock, that the saving by less 
shrinkage was far greater than the additional cost of 
freight, saying nothing of the comfort of the cattle 
and the more healthtul condition of the beef: — 


CERTIFICATE. 

On the 18th day of May, 1871, we purchased at 
St. Louis fifteen heads of good beef-cattle, weighing, 
as near as we éan make out, twenty thousand two 
hundred and seventy pounds. These cattle were 
bought in the sale-yards. After being fed and watered, 
were driven over the river to East St. Louis, and 
loaded in a compartment stock-car owned by the Na- 
tional Cattle-Car-Company of Salem, Ohio. They 
were loaded without difficulty, each animal being 
placed in a separate stall. They started from St. 
Louis on the afternoon of Wednesday the 18th of 
May, and arrived at Philadelphia the following Sun- 
day evening, without unloading, taking feed, water, 
and rest on the car, lying down and rising up at will, 
and were apparently as comfortable as they could 
well be under the circumstances. The distance, we 
believe, is something over one thousand miles. These 
cattle were fed and watered Sunday night, and 
yarded early Monday morning, and sold and weighed 
at what is termed butcher weights; this is between 
the time of yarding and noon of that day; and the 
shrinkage was only five hundred and five pounds, or 
about thirty-three pounds, toeach bullock, and the cat- 
tle were pronounced by both the sellers and buyers 
to be in excellent condition, and free from the bruises 
so common to cattle carried in ordinary cars. With 
fair running on the railroads, this load of stock should 
have reached the market from eighteen to twenty- 
four hours sooner than they did; and had they done 
so, and rested and fed in the yards that much longer, 
we believe that the cattle would have held their St. 
Louis weight. These cattle were carried through in 
less than one-half the time usually consumed in ship- 
ping the same distance, and the shrinkage was less 
than we have ever known it to be on the same num- 
ber of cattle carried an equal distance, and we have 
shipped a great many cattle. 

Dovetas, R. O., and ANGus CAMPBELL. 
PERRY, OHIO. 


We have assurances that the Messrs. Campbell are 
responsible and reliable gentlemen. This car went 
over the “ Pan-Handle” route, and was over four 
days on the way. The cattle were very wild when 
loaded, but became quiet and gentle, and chewed 
their cud as if in a stable. These cars were thirty- 
five feet long, eight feet six inches wide, six feet six 
inches high inside, and have fifteen sliding partitions, 
which divide the car into sixteen compartments, where- 
in each animal can lie down and rise with ease. They 
are provided with feeding and watering troughs. 
By sliding the partitions to one end of the car, it can 
be used for merchandise, if desired. 


Stable and Farm. 


OVER-REACHING IN HORSES. 

Tuts unpleasant noise, known also by the term 
“clicking,” arises from.the toe of the hind foot 
knocking against the shoe of the fore-foot. In a trot, 
one fore-leg and the opposite hind-leg are first lifted 
from the ground and moved forward, the other fore- 
leg and the opposite hind-leg remaining fixed ; but 
to keep the centre of gravity within thé base, and as 
the stride or space passed over by these legs is often 
greater than the distance between the fore and hind 
feet, it is necessary that the fore-feet should be 
moved alternately out of the way of the hind feet to 
descend... . 

Let the smith shoe your horse behind as usual, — no 
clipping, rasping, or shortening beyond what is usual ; 
but, to prevent clicking, cut off the toe or crust of the 
shell of the hoo!s on the fore-feet, placing the heel- 
calks in their proper places, and you will have no 
clicking. — Cor. Country Gentlemen. 

WARM SHELTER FOR YOUNG CATTLE IN 
WINTER. 

Ir is a common thing among farmers in Vermont 
to give young cattle a yard and an open shed for 
winter quarters. The shed is often open on more 
than one side ; and many have apertures in the walls 
which give a very free ventilation, and cause draughts 
when the wind blows. Here they have their food 
and drink and rest; some having the luxury of a 
good bed of straw, while others lie on frozen manure, 
in a snowdrift, or in a mud-puddle. We have heard 
farmers make a strong argument in favor of open 
sheds for cattle. An open shed allows great om 
of motion, and a fair chance for pure air. A 
open shed, well littered, is better than some stables 
we have seen; but unless they are favorably located, 
and arranged with great care, cattle which are kept 
there day and night are exposed to unnecessary cold, 
to all changes of temperature, and suffer according- 
ly. The cost of keeping is increased, and the gro 
is diminished. If cattle are to be kept in open 
sheds, they should be built so as to open to the east 
or south. They should be sheltered from the wind, 
and all sides but one should be perfectly tight; not 
even a crack left for air to draw through. They 
should have a hard, dry bottom, so high that water 
from the surrounding premises will no‘ gather there, 
and should be well supplied with bedding. 

It is a question, after all, if good, warm, well-ar- 
ranged stables are not most favorable to healih and 
growth. 

An experiment of our own, last winter, would in- 
dicate that stables are the best. A pair of fine year- 
ling heifers, which had run together in the summer, 
came to the barn in healthy condition Nov. 1. They 
were kept in an open shed the first of the winter, 
being fed alike liberally, and having good care. 
The shed was a basement under a sheep-barn, with 
stone wallson one end and one side, one end boarded 
up, and the south side open. It was tight and well- 
protected from the wind. They appeared to grow 
well. After a couple of months, one of them —the 
largest and strongest —was tied up in the stable, and 
fed there altogether, being turned out for water and 
exercise every day. They were still fed the same — 
each one having good hay and a small quantity of 
meal. The heifer that was tied up in the barn soon 
began to gain on the other, and continued to do so 
until the other was put by her side.— Vermont 
Record. | 

Many Massachusetts farmers are just as unwise 
and equally cruel with those in Vermont. We wish 
our agents would give more attention than they have 


to this species of cruelty. 
THERE are more than three times as many horses, 
neat cattle, sheep, and swine as people in the United 
States; and more than three times as many other do- 
mestic creatures, including the household pets. 
Docror JoHNson used to say that the habit of _ 
looking at the best side of things was worth more 
than a thousand pounds a year. 
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HUDSON COUNTY, N.J., SOCIETY. 


At their recent monthly meeting at Jersey City, 
Dr. J. J. Youlin, G. P. Edgar, and G. B. Smith 
were appointel a committee to report a plan for of- 
fering suitable rewards to the children of the public 
and private schools for essays tipon the claims of ani- 
mals upon man for kindness. 

Dr. Youlin, Daniel McLeod, and Simeon H. Smith, 
were made a committee to consult in regard to 

what ought to be considered a fair load for horses. 

The president announced, that the amended law 
of 1872 gives any member or agent of the society the 
power to arrest without warrant. 

Dr. Youlin, the president, then made an eloquent 
address from which we make the following extract : — 

“Let us from this time forth determine that we 
will do more and better work thanever before. Our 

ast experience has been to us a school in which we 
ave learned many things needful for the future ; and, 
as we have learned those lessons, so let us put them 
into practice. We have enlisted in the cause of the 
dumb and helpless ; and I think I am safe in saying 
that your experience has been mine, that during 
these few months you have learned more of the wants 
of the poor brute than in all your life before; that 
ou have seen more of man’s cruelty than you ever 
fore conceived to be possible; and that you are 
stronger in your convictions of the necessity of a strin- 
gent and perfect law for the protection of the dumb 
and the punishment of the cruel to-day, than you 
ever were before in the whole course of your life. 
We never knew before howsadand desolate a place 
this world would be without the noble horse. When 
the streets were forsaken ; when all things were still 
because they were sick, commerce languished ; trade 
was at astand; the rich man could not sell his wares 
because the poor man’s horse, who carted his goods 
to the car or steamer, was ill; the hack was rusting 
in the shed; nostaze creaked, no horse-car moved 
across the city; the dray and cart were empty and 
idle; the swift horseman and showy equipages were 
not seen in park or street; the thoroughtare was 
deserted save by the pedesirian ; and, ifman or woman 
must travel, they must needs go alone, and on foot; 
and all because the horse was sick and suffering. Who 
of us will ever forget those quiet and desolate days?” 

After describing the many forms of cruelty wit- 
nessed in their streets, he continued : — 

“T cannot close the paper better than to present 
one other point, and with this earnest appeal to the 
friends of these poor dumb creatures to lend us their 
aid to induce the Legislature to give us a more 


perfect law, whereby we can overcome these dreadful | 


evils, the greatest of which, perhaps, is the over-load- 
ing of teams passing through our city and across our 
ferries, compelling the animals to draw them. whilst 
with whip, goad, curses, and imprecations, the drivers 
disgrace the name of humanity. There is nothing 
more aggravating than this class of cases. 
someti aes on a single truck from three to five tons ; 


and they seem to use no discretion in the premises, | 


placing upon a team small, feeble, poor, and weak just 
as heavy a load as can possibly be drawn by one 
that is large, strong, and capable ; and every day com- 
plaints are made to me by the humane of this inhu- 
man practice; and yet, as the law does not define a 
load, or say of how much an overload must consist, 
they are hard to reach; and although they may put 
so much upon a team that to draw it strains them 
in every muscle, nerve, and sinew every step they take, 
though the poor brute foam and drip with sweat, 
even in the coldest weather, if they can get along over 
the road, we cannot reach them; and it is only when 
some kindly rut or stone stops them in the presence 
of an agent that we can oblice them to desist, unload 
or lighten the bu:den. But woe to the poor animals 
when so stuck, unless an agent is present. They 
must draw it out, or suffer the direct vengeance of 
these cruel drivers. Most sincerely do I appeal to 
the Legislature of our State to adjust this matter, 
define a legal load for one, two, or four horses, and 
thereby relieve our citizens of the sight of these oft- 
repeated inhuman and cruel practices.” 


NOTHING is more worthy of a great and brave man 
thna clemency. 


We find 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FurrHer progress has been made in the formation 
of a kindred society at this place. At a meeting held 
about the Ist ult.. Samue! Hilles presided, anc Edw. 
Bringhurst and Wilmer Atkinson were secretaries. 

The meeting was addressed by John O'Byrne, 
Esq. He said it was proper, in the midst of the great 
growth and prosperity of Wilmington, with its en- 
lightened sentiment and humane feeling, that a move- 
ment of this kind should be inaugurated and made 
successful. In pagan civilization we read of no 
movement of this kind: it alone is reserved for an 
enlightened Christianity; and in commencing this 
movement we are performing a high Christian duty. 
The advantages of this organization will be felt in 
its influence upon the young, who should be trained 
aright. Mr. O'Byrne then referred to the admira- 
ble painting of Hogarth, the four stages of cruelty 
progressing from boyh20d to manhood, -— from tor- 
turing a cat to murder. 

The speaker said most of our great reforms were 
commenced by but few persons. He then paid an 
eloquent tribute to the public schools of Wilmington, 
which, he said, were in advance of and better con- 
ducted than those of any other city he had visited : 
and he was informed that our school-system for Wil- 
mington originated in an assemblage of five or six 
persons; hence the large number present augurs 
well for the success of the humane movement. 

Rev. G. A. Latimer and Rev. Fielder Israel also 
addressed the meeting. The latter gentleman ad- 
vocated the circulating of documents in the public 
schools, and the erecting of more drinking-foun- 
tains. He said that Wilmington already had more 
drinking-fountains than any other city in the Union 
with a like population. He read the thirty-nine 
articles of faith of the Massachusetts Society. 

Letters were read from the Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, sending documents and instructions for the 
formation of a society§ and from Henry Bergh, Esq., 
of New York, President of the American Society. 

Mr. Bergh sends publications to aid in the work, 
tenders his personal service to make an address, and 
offers to furnish them gratuitously a seal for their 
soviety. 

Committees were appointed on charter and laws, 
on public meetings, on permanent organization, on 
membership, and oa Mr. Bergh’s proposed address. 


LANGUAGE AMONG ANIMALS. — M. [ouzean 
maintains that not only does each grovp of animals pus- 
sess a language which is understood by ot her members 
of the same group, but that they can learn to under- 
stand the language of other groups. His dogs, for 
instance, perfectly understood his poultry. Cocks and 
hens have one danger-signal for the approach of a bird 
of prey, another for that of a terrestrial animal or for a 
man. When the latter was sounded, the logs would rush 
out and bark, while to the former they paid no atten- 
tion whatever. He therefore concludes that fowls 
have the power of expressing slightly different but 
closely allied ideas, and dogs can learn to understand 
these differences. — Scribner’s Monthly. 


Care oF Stock.—It is no longer the boast of 
some farmers, as it was many years ago, that they 
wintered a cow on a ton of meadow-hay! We once 
heard that boast made; and more than once we 
saw that farmer’s stock emaciated and weak, and 
some of it dead, in the spring. Now, how wide the 
extremes are. The more the skilful farmer can 
make his cow eat, the more profit he finds he can 
get from her! Wintering well goes far towards 
summering. It will be hard work for a lean and 
weakly animal to become fit for the butchers by No- 
vember, even if grazing in a good pasture. — Selected. 


SPRINGFIELD is to have a new line of omnibuses 
instead of the eastern extension of the horse-rail- 
road ; and the drivers are not to be allowed to carry 
more than sixteen passengers, a prohibition which 
seems to indicate the rapid approach of the millen- 
nium. — Exchange. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


Ir is our desire to have an agent in every town in 
the State; but as yet we have failed to get a nomina- 
tion from the towns nimed below. — We shall send 
this paper to the selectmen of each of these towns, 
requesting them to name some man who is humane, 
and at the same time pradent and courageous. As 
much can be accomplished, oftentimes, by warning 
and persuasion as by prosecution ; but where these 
are not heeded, or where there is deliberate brutality, 
an arrest must be made. We want aman who dares 
to make a complaint, no matter what station in life 
the offender occupies. Too many men hesitate to 
act lest they lose friendship or disturb the neighbor- 
hood when only an animal is suffering, but would 
not delay at all if a child were beaten or starved or 
otherwise ill-treated. We claim that animals have 
the same right to protection as the child; and the law 
punishes an offender in one case as much as in the 
other. 

May we urge the selectmen, or other friends of the 
cause to whom this notice may come, to select and for- 
ward tous the name of some suitable person to act as 
agents in the following towns not now provided : — 

Acushnet, Amesbury, ag Ashfield, Barnstable, Becket, 
Belchertown, Bernardston, Billerica, Bolton, Boxford, Brad- 
ford. Brimfield, Buckland, Burlington, Charlemont, Charlton, 
Cheshire, Chester, Chesterfield, Chilmark, Conway, Cum- 
mington, Dalton, Dana, Dartmouth, Deerfield, Dighton, Dud- 
ley, Dunstable, Eastham, Entield, Erving, Essex, Everett, 
Fairhaven, Fall River, Foxborough, Gosnold, Granby, Gran- 
ville, Greenwich, Groveland, Hanson, Hardwick, Hatfield, 
Holden, Hull, Lakeville, Leverett, Leyden, Longmeadow, 
Manchester, Marion, Mattapoisett, Mendon, Middieborough, 
Middlefield, Middleton, Monroe, Monson, Montague, Mont- 
gomery, Mt. Washington, New Ashford, New Braintree, 
Newbury, Norfolk, N. Andover, Northfield, Otis, Oxford, Pel- 
iam, Peru, Petersham, Princetown, Rowe, Rowley, Royal- 
stun, Rutland, Sandwich, Savoy, Seekonk, Sharon, Shutes- 
burg, Somerset, South Hadley, Southampton, Sterling, Stow, 
Swainpscott, Tolland, Truro, Upton, Uxbridge. ¥ Yalpole, 
Warwick, Washington, W. Boylston, W. Bridgewater, West 
Newbury, Westport, Whately, Williamsburg, Williamstown, 
Windso:, Worthington, Yarmouth. 

WOMAN AND A CLERGYMAN’S 
STOCK IN VERMONT. 

[One of our friends, in the following letter, re- 
bukes her native State. If she cannot give her 
presence there, will she urge her friends to organize 
a society in that State ?— Ep.] 


A CRUEL 


Seneca said, “ We are all of us by nature as cruel 
as our fellows.” Very likely; but certain individuals 
and communities work their way to a clearer 
knowledge of their proper relations to interior spe- 
cies so much quicker, that they serve as models to 
stimulate and encourage other people. So the phi- 
lanthropies of Massachusetts serve as lights to her 
neighbors. 

My State pride is sounding the “ bass-string of hu- 
mility,” while I tell on my native Vermont some of 
the sins of omission and of commission that are tol- 
erated within her borders. Of the first: they have 
not enough public-spirited humanity up there to ex- 
ecute such laws as they have for the protection of 
animals. Of the second: who will believe, that in 
this land of civilization, and all sorts of “ privileges,” 
a woman would bind up her own wounds in the skin 
taken from a living cat, leaving tbe animal to crawl 
under the house, where it survived her fiendish eruel- 
ty some time? In another town, an enlightened 
and scientific poulterer allowed his fowls to be picked 
while they were so “warm,” that one of them ran 
about after he was clean plucked. Oh for some- 
thing to arouse the dead conscience of a certain 
minister, who keeps several poor cattle, a long-suf- 
fering horse, and two adult pigs, that have long 
served as reservoirs for skim milk! These animals 
are kept in the coldest, tumble-down barn, on badly- 
cured hay, without a wisp of bedding; and their 
stalls are not cleaned out during the winter. This 
being the care received by stock belonging to one of 
the watchmen on the walls of Zion, you would not 
be surprised if there are instances of cruelty by the 
laity of church and community. Hrprona. 
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